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and the first snow falls about August 20th. After a little sharp 
frost the weather recovers from its first shudder, but by the 29th 
September all is snow again, down to the river. Patches of old 
snow are always lying in the valley, even during the hottest 
summer, much more in the couloir ; and from the immense scale 
of everything here the real quantity is most difficult to appreciate. 



• At the foot of this Romsdal Horn is the Rauma itself — the first 
fall caused by the rocks thrown down when the couloir was 
originally formed, and between the river and the base of the 
Horn runs the road through the valley to Gudsbrandalen. There 
are a few sheep here in the advanced farms, and these, like 
all animals in Norge. are wonderfully docile. For some 




Sledging. 



time we heard sounds of music at a distance, still could never 
discover either the music or musician, until one day a boy was 
found playing in a barn, or " laave," on a goat's horn with 
four holes in it and with a reed mouthpiece. The sound is 
quaint. This instrument was intended for the amusement of 
the sheep and used for that purpose, and the boys' mission 



was to play to them on the goat's horn. The sheep and 
goats here follow always, and are not driven ; like all other 
animals in this country they are remarkably tame, and never 
exhibit signs of fear. This is another pleasant feature resulting 
from the kindliness of the people and their home happiness. 
Long may it remain to them ! 



ORIENTAL EMBROIDERIES. 




HE various sales of Eastern-wrought textile fabrics, 
transferred to New York since the close of the 
Centennial Exhibition, have resulted in adding 
these luxurious articles to numerous American 
households. They have generally brought good 
prices, though not often very extravagant ones. 
Considering the richness of style, no more, per- 
haps, than a fair equivalent has been given for fine pieces of work- 
manship, with their glowing representations in silk and gold. A 
white-satin bedquilt, wrought skilfully in colours, which was sold 
at $380, was unquestionably an instance of cheap Oriental labour. 
The same might be said of a screen, with carved teakwood frame 
and embroidered centre, which brought $240, as also of various 
rich bits of Roumanian, Janina, and other work, which have been 
admired. The picturesqueness imparted by these fabrics to many 
a New York interior compensates certainly for the outlay, if not 
more than that. These rich portieres and window-draperies have 
provided a charm of tone in various places which were either quite 
bare before, or draped with tintless lawns to an extent that mocked 
all artistic theory of colour. The effect of these late slight changes 
is so good, the danger now may be — nay, is — of having the matter 
thoroughly overdone with a gorge of splendid colour. For he is a 
rare being who can quite escape the tendency to fall in with the 
notion in vogue. It thus happens that sale-rooms are crowded to 
their utmost capacity wherever Eastern goods form the attraction. 



Colour and technical skill are the qualities to be admired ; one might 
search a weary while for anything out of the infinite series of ara- 
besques, mikado's crests, coats of arms, and curious-faced Mongo- 
lian figures, in the scheme of design ; it is no more than the perfec- 
tion with which every detail is wrought which creates a wonder for 
the hurrying American. Yet a vast amount of European work is 
fully equal in this particular to that of Eastern origin. No one 
could have seen in the Centennial Exhibition certain pieces of ex- 
quisite needlework from Spain without feeling that true Art was 
concerned in its production. In point of grace, these examples 
even surpassed the very beautiful work of the English Royal School. 
A refined play of fancy in this Spanish work gives it a rare and 
true Art-value. It is not to underrate the merit of these Oriental 
works that those of England and Spain are alluded to in compari- 
son ; but simply that there is a something of excess in public 
appreciation of the Eastern productions just at this time. It is 
such, indeed, that it seems likely to end badly — that is to say, in 
surfeit. Our want of Indian relations, which kept us such a long 
way behind England in knowledge of many things in the East, 
hinders us no longer, and we are bound to more than make all 
up with American fervour. We have been urged in this at a more 
rapid dash, no doubt, by a touch of chagrin in discovering our long 
ignorance of these things. Some of us, at any rate, are going 
headlong now, and shall have our garrets full of gold-embroideries 
as soon as we are disenchanted. 



